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because of the delay involved, and the Ship-
ping Board decided to turn this work over
to private contractors and agents.

After the war, the Shipping Board turned
the vessels over to about two hundred mana-
ging and operating agents in an endeavor to
encourage American enterprise, long dormant,
in the upbuilding of the merchant marine.
But the experiment proved a failure finan-
cially and otherwise, and with the depression
of 1920 many of them went bankrupt. In
1920 through the efforts of the Shipping
Board a bill known as the Jones Bill was in-
troduced. This directed the Board to sell
all of the Government's ships on such terms
as the Board chose to make. This bill con-
tained other far-reaching provisions, the
most important of which were: the exemp-
tion of American steamship companies from
excess and war-profit taxes for a period of
ten years, provided the amount of this exemp-
tion is reinvested in new ships; the abroga-
tion by the United States of all treaties which
restrict the United States from imposing dis-
criminating customs duties on imports or dis-
criminatory tonnage dues on foreign ves-
sels in favor of vessels of the United States
entering the United States; the granting of
preferential railroad freight rates in the Uni-
ted States on goods entering or leaving the
United States in American bottoms. In
compliance with the Jones Bill the Shipping
Board advertised its ships for sale on terms
that were exceedingly favorable to the buyer,
but the prices were so much higher than sim-
ilar vessels were selling for in Great Britain
that not a single bid was received. The
Shipping Board was, therefore, forced to re-
duce the selling price of its ships, which en-
tailed a great loss on the capital investment.
For eight years the United States Govern-
ment operated a large fleet of ships at a big
financial loss and, ia 1927, President Coolidge
opposed the expansion by the Government of
the merchant marine and favored the sale
of the fleet to private concerns with suffi-
cient guarantees that it would be kept in
operation. This policy has been diligently
promoted by the Shipping Board. One of
the greatest ship sales in all maritime his-
tory was concluded when the Board in
March, 1929, sold the United States and
American Merchant Lines to an American
citizen.

The passage of the Jones-White bill, 'The
Merchant Marine Act, 1928,* supplementing
and amending the Merchant Marine Act of

iQ20, was the most progressive legislative step
ever taken in the history of the United States
marine industry. Its object was to develop
further the American merchant marine suffi-
ciently to carry the greater portion of its
commerce and to serve as a naval or mili-
tary auxiliary in time of war or national
emergency. Ultimately, it was to be owned
and operated privately by citizens of the
United States. The act provided that the
Shipping Board should sell vessels only when
the building up and maintenance of an ade-
quate merchant marine could best be served
thereby. It provided for a construction loan
fund to aid citizens of the United States.
The differential in shipbuilding in Ameri-
can yards and abroad was decreased by the
Jones-White Act, resulting in a stimulation
of shipbuilding.
Ship tonnage under construction in 1939
included Great Britain and Ireland, 779,762
gross tons; Germany, 355,737 gross tons;
Japan, 309,586 gross tons; U. S., 298,617
gross tons; Holland, 247,077 gross tons; Italy,
161,470 gross tons; Sweden, 146,550 gross
tons; Denmark, 121,940 gross tons; and
France, 89,825 gross tons.
A neutrality act, passed by Congress Nov.
1939, caused Pres. Roosevelt to ban Ameri-
can ships and seamen from seas around war-
ring nations. Thus no U. S. ships could touch
Europe from ports in northern Norway to
Portugal, Under the Ship Warrants Act of
1941 the Maritime Commission controlled
emergency shipping activities of the U. S. and
of vessels trading with the U. S,
Shipping Subsidies, government grants
in aid of shipping. They may take the form
of bounties for the construction and naviga-
tion of ships, of postal subventions or pay-
ments for carrying government supplies, or of
payments to shippers whose vessels conform
to certain required standards and are held
in readiness for government service in time
of war.
Ship Railway. The transporting of boats
and small vessels overland, around falls and
rapids or across narrow necks of land separa-
ting navigable waters, has been common prac-
tice for thousands of years. The operation
was carried out by simple porterage or by
means of light, temporary skids. The first
permanent way for moving ships of con-
siderable size over a long distance on land
is supposed to have been built by the Greeks
previous to 427 B.C., when it is known to have
been used. De Lesseps' first solution of the